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PREFACE 




The Board of Trustees adopted a policy in 1965 to the effect that all courses 
offered hy Western Piedmont Coaounity College shall be planned. The Board's pol- 



icy was based upwi certain facts and conditions* 

First, Western Piedmont Cwanunity College, an "open-door” institution, is 
obliged to accept all citisens idio desire to enroll. This policy of 
Q^J^^y.Jbasi8_of^the_j^^ citisen's desire for educational servic es, as dis- 
tinguished from a policy of exclusion on the basis of seleetion 
result in our having a full range of scholarly achievwnent, general life-experi- 
ence, cultural advantage, motivation, abilities, self-knowledge, self-concept, 
and self-management. Hi^ <|uality educational service to such a clientele can be 
provided only if teacher-work arid student-work is planned in advance. 
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Weatem Piedmont Commu- 



nity College should have, as an institution, more significance and quality than 
just that which is required to "pass muster.” The Trustees have never had ai^ 
other idea than that Western Piedmont's program will be more than merely respec- 
table from the point of manner in idiich its professionals will ac- 

complish their wozk. The conduct of the work of the College on any basis other 






than that of advance planning would be a departure from and a denial of the stated 



wishes of the Trustees. 

Finally, it is believed that the teaching and learning process at Western 
Piedmont Coianunity College should have that respectability idiich all possible in- 
telligent planning will give to it. %e relative bankruptcy of the profession of 
college teaching below the graduate level is well known; the Western Piedmont 
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team expects itself to do» vithin the limits of its time, abilities and other re- 
8om*ces, everything it possibly can do to contribute to the developinent of an ac- 
ceptable professional practice. It is a truiem that improvement in professional 
practice comes throu^ the reconstruction of practice. Professional practice that 
has no advance identity can not have that consciousness of itself which is a pre- 
requisite to reconstruction. In other words, professional practive which is un- 
planned is not subject to systematic reconstruction and thus not susceptible to 
significant improvement. 

In order to build significance into the Western Piedmont Community College 
teaching and learning program, we who comprise its team must first, with appro- 
priate humility, recognize that there is vast ignorance in regard to effective 
teaching and learning, and that we share in this ignorance. If we are to dilute 
this ignorance with dependable operating knowledge, we must vmie the method of in- 
telligence and invent a better professional practice. With this in mind, the 
following pages are intended to serve as guide and stimulus toward the devel<ipment 
of more useful procedures for the design and implementation of teaching worfc and 
learning work. 
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HmCTUCTIOlI 

The immediate practical aim of course planning work at Westem Piedmont Comr 
aunity College is to p: oduce^ for each course^ a teacher document and a student 
document, 

!Hie teacher document should have the purpose identifying the work to be 
done by the professional and other non-student personnel in the oourse, .It 
should also describe the non-student work, the resources required, and the plan 
for its accoo^lishment* 



The student document should identify at least the minimal work program of 
the student. It should also describe the student work, the resources required, 
and the plan for its eccon^lishment to the degree that it is intelligent to do so. 
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rational approach to course development and imple- 



mentation is cosprehended in the following: 

1. Formulation of educational purposes 

2 . Identification of and description of behaviorally specified .? ’taming 
objectives* 

3 * Design of the learning work for each learning objective 

4* Design of the teaching (non-student) work for each learning objective 

5* Organi z ation of learning work 

6. Organization of teaching work 

7* implementation of teaching and learning work 

8* Svaluation of the student ^s achievement of the essential competencies 
which constitute the learning objectives of the course 
9* Evaluation of the teachers* inplementation of the teaching work 
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10. Evalxiation of the i&eans of evaluation 

11. Continuous reconstruction of the teaching-leaming objective, 
teaching-learning vork design, organization of the teaching- 
learning xork, and the procedures for the evaluation of the 
teaching work, learning work, and the design for the course. 

The pages which follow are intended to serve as explanation of the 
foregoing steps and to provide a guide for the carzying out of the desires 
of the Board of Trustees in regard to teaching wozk and learning work. 

Finally, and most important, all woik designed and accom p lis h ed in 
Western Piedmont Oonmunity College must have its foundation in the philosophy 
of Democracy. The Boaxd of Trustees has comnitted itself to this philosoi^ 
and the College Administration, with no reservations, joins in this comniitment* 

It is a truism that the recent history of humans is the histozy of the 
struggle to establish democrat as the way of life both hare at home and 
elseidiere in the world. The struggle is a contest between forces which 
work toward the establishment of a society of free men on the one hand and 
the forces of various fozms of authoritarianism on the other. It is no 
accident that oiir Board of Trustees would adopt democracy as the philosophy 
of this institution. The founding fathers and principally Franklin, Jefferson, 
Paine, Washington, Madison and the Adamses, themselves childiren of the 
Democi’atic Movement of the Eighteenth Century - often called the Enlightment - 
were the philosophical architects of our Hepublic. Tl.^ basic thinking of 
the early Republic fonns the basis of efforts in our present times to further 
democratize our civilization. Public education has a peculiar responsibility 
in the strengthening of our democracy. IMs can be done by openly and 
consciously starting with the philosophy of Democxucy^ and touching base 



with it at trexy point in the development and implementation of each coiirse# 
The basic quest of the public educational establishment in a Democracy is 
to help citizens develop those habits and dispositions required for effective 
living in a society of free men and to t4age a constant intellectual war on 
authoritarianism in aH of its forms# 

In order to have a better semantical basis for Communicating with 
respect to philosophic democracy and the habits and dispositions which are 
inplied by it ^ an attenpt at an expression of it is in order* 

1. The supreme value in a Democracy is the human individual, with the 
individual being defined as a person having purposes of his own 
and needing the freedom and assistance necessary for the achieve- 
ment of his purposes. Viewed in this way, the starting point of 
all human activity - both individual and social - is the purposes, 
the wants* desires, goals - of individual human persons. So the 
unit of democratic society is the person; not the class, the herd, 
the gang, etc. 

2* Free men, in association, make their own truth - both social and 
natural - and truth is seen as a tool or instrumentality for the 
use of tree men, and, therefore, subject to reconstruction as 
free men see the need to reconstruct it. Truth among free men is 
operational in nature; i*e*, it is made in this group - legislative 
and otherwise - to serve men and is therefore, open-ended, being 




method of inteilicenco and 



coordination* 



3. The universe and this planet and all in it has a natural history 
and the best and most dependable knowledge of it is the result of 
study of it and research into it which is Intelligence based* 

4. All individuals in a dewDcra<^ are equal In the sense that they 
merit equally the assistance ree^ulz^ for the devcOopoent of their 
capacities, incl\>ding, principally, the capaci# to have and pursue 
purposes of their own* 

5* Effective citizenship requires the individual automatically, as 
an article of faith, to value the other person. 

It is obvious that a democratic social system, if it is to operate 
effectively and thereby sustain and strengthen itself, requires in its 
individuals a set of skills, habits, ^ dispositions ;diich are quite 
different from those appropriate to ^ authoritarian social system. A 
social eystem cannot be democratic if each person pursues any and all 
impulses and goals witlwut forecasting and coordinating their consequences 
with the consequences created by the pursuit of purposes by others* It is 
equally as true that it is destructive to democracy if any number of 
individuals are content to have their purposes and goals selected for them 
by others, or if thqy are content to accept any propositions of any 
significance blindly on the basis of naked authority. Further, if in- 
dividuals are to be “set loose" as independent agents in society, it ie 
necessary that thqy have a dependable knowledge of themselves, a healthy 
respect for themselves, and command of themselves, therefore, the skills, 
habits, and dispositions which follow are necessary for effective and 
dependable Individual functioning, and every opportunity should be provided. 
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In the design of every couwe, for the student to develop and/or strengthen 
thauie 

1* The ability to perceive his life and to plan his life, and 
principally his work activity 

2. The ability to to a significant degree, independently 

3. Wie ability to soXve protleiiisj l*e., the ability to state a 
problem; to hypothesize^ to do inquiay axKi eflQjeriaeiitation for 
the purpose of locating or creating evidence; to order and 
organize evidence; to test hypotheses; to reconstruct hypotheses 
in the light of inquiiy; to abandon hypotheses cheerfully when 
found to be not supportable 

4* An attitude of skepticism in areas where knowledge is at all 

unsettled and where and issues are subject to controversy. 

5* The habit of insisting, after respectable sttidys the pisrogative 

of making up his own mind and foztoing hig own views and opinions 
on any matters that have any ia^ortance at all. 

6. The ability and habit of consciously forecasting the probable 
consequerices of any p^posed puipose with the view to preventing 
its achievement from being destructive of the democratic syst^ 
itself cr of the feasible purposes of other persons, and with a 
view to having one* a own behavior be supportive of common interest 

oiSOilg mwi 

7. The attitude of helpfulness to other humans where their purposes 
are not destructive of democratic processes. 




^QiatULATION OF EDUCATIONAL ] 






Hic Btarblng point in the planning of & course at Weetem Piedmont 
Comaunity College is the formulation of the educational purposes of the course. 
It is i.i this first step that the role and scope of the course is set fortl* 
in general terra. It is in this step ^ere the connection is made between 

the coureo and the philosoplgr of the College. 

It is useful tcJ divide the statement of educational purpose into 
three parts; i.e., (l) the purpose of the course in terms of the topography 
of intellectual and/or nmnipulative work to be done in the course; (2) the 
purpose of the course with respect to the ordentation of the student in his 
environments; i.e.^ the larger natural universe; his more local natural 
environment; his world social environment; his more local social environment; 
and his self-environment; and (3) the purpose of the course in terms of the 
development of the student in the habits^ attitudes^ and s kills of deisocratic 
citizenship. 

A statement of educational purpose from which nothing further will 
directly flow is a useless wastt of time; a mere occult, academic exercise; 
an exercise in fcim. The statemisnt of educational purpose should have 
translation into the identification of behaviorally specified learning 
objectives and in the plan for the accx^zjsplishment of the particxilar learning 

objective* 

The following are attempts at stating educational purposes for a 
course from each of four areas: social soienoea^ humanities, natural science. 



and laathematics. 
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GENERAL CHEMISTRr 



(3 quarters) 



purposes of the course in terms of the tcrx?gratJrr of intellectual 
and/or pA|^j,y» Xative vo?k to be done in the fcourse, and in terns of the basic 
skUls of reading, vrltiga. and compoUtitoii. 

The course includes the study (including readings ;^ting> and conqputation) 
of: 

ISie history of chemistry 

KineticHDolecular treatment of gases^ liquids ^ and solids 
Atomic structure and the periodic law 
mteratomie forces - chemical bonding - moljecular geometry 
Correlation of structure with properties 

Quantitative relationships in chemical reactions^ formulas^ and 
equations 

Properties of the dissolved state 

The concept of oxidation-reduction reactions 

Electrolytic solutions 

Rates of reactions and chemical kinetics 

Chemical equilibrium 

Electrochemistry 

Chea" diry - the familiar oeinpounds of the more Important non-metals 
Introduction to the compounds of carbon-organic chemistry 
Chemistry of some of the common metals and their coiqpound 
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2. The piirpQ) *** the course ill tfl 
h^e envirqnnmntfn- 

Me Tjnr1<1 




inti I 



environment ♦ 

It is obvious that the student, throu^ the study of a course in general 
ehemistiy idwse subject natter content has been selected with the natural, 
social, Jd self-environments in mind, will have a surer orientation and 
sens. ; place. Bie basic subject matter used in the design of the learning 
work ie selected with this phase of educational purpose in mind. The 
auxiliary reading and discussion program is also selected purposefully. 

Care is taken for the student to gfiin insight, at all appropriate points, 
into the connections of chemistry with the psychology and physiology of the 
hunum person; with the eccaomic and other sooial institutions in the student s 
environment, aai with the natural environments, including local, world, and 

wnlversal cnvixonmcn'tSe 
^ ^ The purpoBQ ^ 

„«lerstandin. nf bn—- denroratip cjUgegs MBr. 

Bie course will require the student to practice the following! 

Plaxming the use of his time 
Woridug independently 

Timely discharge of scholarly responsibilities 

Solving problems and arriving at effective procedures for solving 
problems 

problems with a skeptical posture 
Helping, where feasible, othere to aceoB?aieh learning work 
Assess the role of chemistry in hie ovm overall life plan 
Civilized debate and discussion 
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won™ 



rkwr MtTHIiMmOS 



(3 quarters) 



1. 'Hie aurnose of the course In tems of the topoaiftplnr of latenectml .jmiZ 
"T "ffT^ri ^t lve vioric to be d one in the course, and to texmg. of the basts 
flkilla of reading, •writing, and cog anitation* 

Uie course includes the study (including reading^ ‘writing^ and computation y 

of; 

The history of mathematics 

Sets, relations, functions, and logic 

Number systems 

Proof 

Heal numbers 

Elementary Algebraic Processes 

Equations and Inequalities 

Systems of linear Equations and Matrixes 

Finite Induction and the Binomial theorem 

Probability 



2. The purpose of the course in ber ms of the orientation Of ths„9tudent An 
his enviTonmenta ; i.e,; the larger universe; his more local nat^iral .gnvirpnr 
TT»ent« eoc±al environment; his more local soQlal fflViiynPlWt; hlg 



(iftlf-environments 

(The coxirse in Ifodem Elementary Mathematics, while it has csrtain 
limitations in regard to this phase of educational purpose, does present the 
opportunity for orientation experience for the student by means of the 
problem materials selected*) 
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nie course will require the student to study problems >*ose subject matter 
is taken from the natural, social, and self-environments. In connection with 
Ohe self-environment, the student will, in the course, gain insight into 
his own eoqperience and competencies}, problem materials can also 

be sxom the areas of human biology, p^hology, anthropology, etc. 



3. The nnmoae o f r^f"TT‘> develOBamt bf »t^enU B 




■Hie course will require the student to practice the following: 

Civilized debate and diecuselon 
Planning the use of his tiioe 
Working independently 

Timely discharge of scholarly responsibilities 

Solving problems and arriving at effective procedures for solving 
problems 

Approaching problems with a skeptical post\ire 

Helpings >diere feasible^ others to accosplish learning work 

Assess the role of mathematics in his own overall life plan 






ELEWENTART SOCIOLOGI (3 quarters) 

1« Tht purpose course in terms of the topography of InteU^ctml 

and/o^ iiioik to be done in the course, and in terms of the 

skills of reading, ^writing, and coniDutatlon * 

Ihe course includes the study (including readings wribing, €uad conh- 
putation) of: 

Orientation to Sociology 

The history of Sociology 
Ihe methods of Soeioltgy 
Sociology and vocations 
Sociology and Iforganton^urke County 
Anthropology and the origin of humans 
Ihe role of education and resources in producing social 
group variation 

Culture 

Culture as instrumentality 
Characteristics of culture 
Persistent and variable culture forms 
Creation of culture 
Society 

Society as instrumental 
Social groups and their variations 
Social norms and their function 
The Intamational Jungle 

Special Social Phenomena and Their Characteristic Problems 



The Family 



Ui^Janization 
Social stratification 

institutions as orderlly instruments of 

servation and change 
The Democratic Model 
Its philosci^y 
Its operation 
Its educational component 
Its iB5>lications for world society 

Social Problems 

The basis of social problems 
Methods of study of social problems 
Hass description and analysis 
Statistics and its language 
San9>ling statistical presentations 
Basic Characteristics of American Society 
Population 
Urbanization 
Social Stratification 

Problems of Basic Institutions in American Society 
Industry and agriculture 
Marriage and family problems 
Adolescence 
Education 
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Problems in Other Areas of American Society 
Medical and other healing institutions 
Organized religion 
Crime 

Juvenile delinquency 
Pace relations 

Pressure groups, public opinion, propaganda 



The purpose of the cours e in terms of the orientation of the stutot 
in hla environments: i>e«; the larger xsni.verse; his more loc a^ natural 
environment! his wrld social environments hie more local social en- 
vironment; his aelf«>environment ^ 

A. ^le larger, natural universe 

The course >dll require the student to focus, at appropriate 
points, on solar wytatm operation on earth phenomena that in- 
fluence social life., 

B. The more local natural enviroiguent 

The course >rlll require the student to take into account the 
geography and other aspects of the natural environment, including 
natural life, of his imnediato, and intermediate, and planetary 
natural environments • 

C# The world social environment 

The course will require the student to place his ovm social 
environment in the context of the larger world social environment* 





uo; 

D. The more local social environment 

The course will requla^e that the student assess his 
iumediate and larger local (including state ^ regional and 
national) social environments and orient hioself therein* 

E. The student *s self-environment 

The course ifdll require the student to gain insight into 
himself as a couipleK of culture products and as a social change 
agent. 

purpose of the course in terms of the d evelopment of the st^jdent 
in the understanding habits, attitudes, and skiHa of democrati c 
citizenship. 

The course >dll require that the student understand and be able 
to manipulate vsxbiaijr the deoiocratic social model. Ihe course will 
require the student to practice the following: 

Civilized debate and discussion 
Planning the use of his time 
Woiidng independentlsr 

Timeiy discharge of scholarly responsibilities 
Solving problems and arriving at effective 
procedures for solving problems 
Approaching problems with a skeptical posture 
Helping^ where feasible^ others to accoo^lish 
leamijig wozic 

Assess the role of sociology in his overall life 



plan 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE 



1. T he purpose of the course in terms of the topography of Jjitellactual and/or 
mf>iT^piiT«tive work to be done in the course « and in terms of the basic 8killa_^f 
r eading^ witing, and compuffction . 

The course will include the study (including reading, writing, and ej^chenge 
of views and opinions) of selected significant texts, in a variety of forms, in 
the American literary experience. Texts will include Jefferson, Paine, Lincoln, 
Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, Melville, Whitman, Mark Twain, Hemy James, Faulkner, 
and Hemingway. 

2. The purpose of the course in terms of the orient n.tion of the student in hlft 
environments; i.e.! the larger universe; his more local natural environaentv his 
world social environment; his more local social environ ment; his self-en vironment* 

A . Wie l arger natural universe 

The course will require that the student focus, at appropriate 
points, on the ques' "*n of the nature of the larger natural universe as 
reflected in works studied. 

B. The more loc al natural enviro nme nt 

The course will require the student to take into account the geog- 
raphy and other aspects of the natural environment, including natural life, 
of the areas treated in the texts. 

C. The w orld soci a l environment 

The course will require the student to place the particular liter- 
ature and the immediate forces which gave rise to it, in its intematior.al 
social setting. 

The s tudent »s nore local social environment 

The course will require that the student place the particular lit- 




erature in the environment of social movement and conflict of its time. 



The course vill also require the student to place himself in a contemporary 
environment >ihich includes the literairy tradition of America# 

E. The student *8 self-environment 

The course >iill require the student to examine his own habits of 
thou^t, feelings and dispositions in li^t of those reflected in the 
works studied. 

3 . The purpose of the course in terms of the develotunent of the student In the 
habits, attitudes, and skills of democratic citizenship . 

The course will require that the student compare the ideas included in the 
works studied to the democratic model. 

The course will also provide the student with practice in research, its 
writing, and reporting? debate and discussion; and ardarly critleism. 

The course will require the student to practice the arts of responsible. 



independent work. 
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IX 

TDEWTIFICATIOH AMD gORBUIAT IOS 
Qg- EP**Tn-fii’TAT.T.T SPECglED 
TKtTmnr, objectitos 

y wofIc slioUi2d htftvo &s its Axid th® &cco]n3pliislinisxit* oi ft X®ft<fn5jis ofe* 
jective, Tti® reason for stating the learning objectives in behaviors J terms is 

simple: 

First, unless it is so stated the teacher will not know with aixjr degree of 
clarity and certainty what it is he expects the student to be able to do after 
successful completion of the learning work. JH?rther, and more tragic, the student 
will not know with any degree of clarity and certainty idiat ho is expected to be 
able to do upon successful completion of the learning work. Finally, neither the 
student nor the teacher will have a clear basis for proceeding with the planning 
and implementation of their respective jobs and both the teacher and the student 
are placed in a very awkward position with regard to evaluation. 

Perhaps the occult and superstitious can never be totally eliminated from 
the teaching-learning process; however, Western Piedmont committed to attempt 
to reduce these unhappy characteristics to the bare minimum possible under the 
circumstances in which we work hei^. 

The selection and statement of behaviorally specified learning objectives 
should be tied directly to the statement of educational purpose. 

During selection of learning objectives, the designer/s should, faithfully 
and without exception, touch base with each of the items included in each of the 
throe categories of educational purpose. 
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The behavioral !ly specifietd learning objectives should represent the winimnl 



competencies esqpected of as^ student idm Kbold receive credit in the course. 

It y : 11 not be possible to translate every edueational puzpose into every 
learning objective; however^ it is OJtpectid thii a ’’lattce can be broken” for de- 
nocracy, in some way or the Ol4vir» in the ease of every learning objective. That 
is, phase three (3) of educational purpose should find idplementaticm in every 
learning objective, in one or lore respects. 

Learning objectives are, for practical ptu^peeee, of several types as fol- 
lows: 

1. The ability t o d amonstrate a oanHBSitiOttlative sk5.ll. an tuaderstandina or 
cgncept, or an insiidit, eitther veiballbr or by other Pfarslcal ijrocedures. 
o r by a conbinatlon of both ^ 

An exanple of this type of learning r^^bjeetive the field of sociology 
would be: 

To understand the following terms: 



folkways 


discovery 


mores 


invention 


social institution 


culture diffbeion 


ritu?)l 


ideology 


culture object 


vested interest 


artifact 


social problem 


social values 


cultural lag 


ethnocsntrisB 


technology 


evolution 


social conscimice 


progress 





To be able to spell and to descidbe the lasaning of each, i.e., how it functions. 
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To be able to illastrate clearOy, both verbally and by means of non-verbal 
representations, with- examples, the meaning of each of the terms. 

To be ^le to read materials relating to them. 

To be able to write, in a literate manner, concerning them. 

'’’o be able to use thorn freely in written and spoken coinmmication. 

2, The ability to demonstrate a m anipulative skill. 

An example of this type of learning objective from Business Education would 
be: 

Tp typewrite a given business letter, free of errors and erasures, with- 
in ten (10) minutes. 

3. An attitude, posture, set, or feeling. 

To understand and defend the funct i on of tax in a free societ y and _ J^ 
feel TX)8itively toward the payment of t a xes for social purposes . ]>^ oh 

is capable of understanding and approving * 

Finally, it is imperative to state clearly the learning objective: otherwise 

the teacher has no fim basis for designing a program of work or experiences which 
are ealculateito result in the student's accomplishment of the particular objec- 

tive. 




